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THE SENSITIVE CHILD 

INTRODUCTION 

TN this day and generation we are all 
■*■ familiar with the sensitive child. 

By the term sensitive I am not using 
a polite synonym for the homely phrase 
" touchy." The sensitive child may in- 
deed be easily hurt by slights, real or 
imagined, but he is quite as hkely to be 
unconscious of them. The phrase, as I 
would apply it, describes a little being 
almost abnormally alive to the world 
about him. 

He is sensitive to light and air; to at- 
mospheric changes; to music or noises. 
He is particularly sensitive to people; he 
is quite likely to be timid, to have " no- 
tions," to be easily thrown into " tan- 
trums " or " temper fits," and quite as 
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easily brought out of them. He responds 
readily to genuine affection and sym- 
pathy, but shrinks from harshness. He 
may meet physical suflfering with surpris- 
ing courage, yet be unable to face a 
wound of the inner nature unflinchingly. 
His eyes will perhaps close before a re- 
proachful glance, his hands cover his ears 
to shut out words of reproof or some 
dreaded bit of news. 

Through injudicious harshness he is 
easily made deceitful, though far more 
ready to meet us openly, and he is often 
painfully eager to do the right thing. 
Indeed, a misunderstanding of his motives 
will often cause some hasty or disagree- 
able demonstration on his part, which is 
really but a mask for the sudden pain 
of hurt feelings. The excess of emotion 
must find an outlet, and rather than re- 
veal the real hurt he " flies off at a tan- 
gent," scarce knowing hunself what he is 
about. In short, he is a difficult little 
creature to understand and to live with, 




and fnaa lack of careful lnm<ffing may 
grow into an imperalive " nervous " 
grown-up full of whims, or, worse still, 
a morbid, moody soul, with no eyes for 
the joy and sunshine. 

No doubt sensitive children have ex- 
isted in all ages but I am inclined to 
believe that this hurrying world of to- 
day is very full of them. Although the 
children of this generation and those of 
the age to which we ourselves belonged 
are naturally the only ones with whom 
we have become intimately acquainted, 
there is no need for ignorance as to con- 
ditions in the past. Where is the mother 
of yoimg children who has not received 
much information as to the superiority 
of offspring in the good old timesl 

When our gray-haired advisers meta- 
phorically shake their heads and politely 
but significantly talk over the days when 
obedience was a virtue; when children 
were seen but not heard; when Sammy's 
whims were ignored and Johnny thanked 
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his father for severe chastisements re- 
ceived, — do we not sometimes have to 
close our Kps hard to refrain from 
asking why then are not all the grown-up 
people of advanced age models of char- 
acter and politeness ? If they, as children, 
were so perfectly governed, how account 
for the disagreeable men and women that 
one does occasionally encounter? 

But, results aside, the modern mother, 
if she be a thoughtful one, cannot but 
feel that she is facing a far different 
proposition from the one which con- 
fronted her grandmother when that dear 
lady set about the rearing of her " good 
old-fashioned family." The world knew 
then parents with steady nerves and his- 
tories of simple, unhurried lives; quiet, 
country homes; imexciting pleasures; 
busy days but long nights ; few diversions 
and much outward peace, at least. What 
wonder that little Patty thrived and 
knew not nerves or tantrums nor even 
bad manners I 
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Fatty's dauj^ter may be just as eager 
to do her duty toward her children, but 
to what a different age she belongs! 
Strive as she may to live the simple life, 
there is the big, busy, hxuTjring world 
just without her gates and she cannot fail 
to feel the breath of its hastening multi- 
tudes. She is a woman quivering with 
nervous force to her finger tips; she must 
be always on guard lest this energy run 
away with her ; her husband is also 
charged with the electricity of the age; 
can their children fail to feel their own 
little nerves thrilling within? 

They may indeed hve in the coimtry as 
did little grandmother Patty, but where 
are the calm, slow-moving days? The 
baby, taken for his outing, is constantly 
diverted by passing wonders. Electric 
cars and " choo choos " and automobiles 
whiz by with uncanny noises, to his 
amazement and pleasure, no doubt, but 
of questionable advantage to his small 
nervous system. The older children 
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clamor for bicycles and autos of their 
own; there are long school hours, dancing 
classes, occasional parties, and even thea- 
ter going — ^and the wisest mothers can- 
not possibly avoid all these things. 

We may have learned something as to 
the proper physical care of our children; 
we may insist upon an early bed hour, 
and attempt to instill systematic habits 
of life; but how to meet all the childish 
excitements of the day — ^how much to 
accept and how much to reject — ^surely 
we have problems that our grandmothers 
knew not; for one cannot belong to an 
age and fail to partake in a measure of 
its characteristics. Therefore the modem 
child will suffer from the faults of the 
age. He is almost sure to be highly en- 
dowed with nerves and an excitable tem- 
perament, and certainly very often he 
will be that difficult thing — ^a sensitive 
child. 

That the sensitive child has always ex- 
isted, many a pathetic bit of autobi- 
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t^rsphy makea known to us; and how the 
heart aches at these stories of lonely little 
crestuies who felt life so vividly but, too 
frequently, had no sympathetic sotil to 
whom they could turn with their loves and 
terrors — ^hving as they did in the age 
when children were supposed to have no 
thoughts to express. How many such 
children have grown up with warped and 
blighted natures there are no records to 
show. 

But our modem sensitive plants? How 
are we to tend them that the right 
strength may be given without a crush- 
ing of fragile, beautiful tendrils that may 
hold more of promise than we know? 
We who ourselves were sensitive children 
must have great sympathy for the tender 
feelings of such little ones. 

Fortunate it is when the sensitive child 
is not an only child but one of a fairly 
large family; more fortunate still if the 
home atmosphere be one of sympathy and 
a£Fection. Under such conditions normal 
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human nature is pretty sure to assert it- 
self and the little timidities and queer- 
nesses disappear with the years. 

But we must not forget that the joys 
and sorrows of a child are as large as oiur 
own, — ^to the child, — ^no matter how trivial 
they appear to us, and his capacity for 
suffering is great. 

The sensitive child is quite likely to he 
afraid of the dark. He may not know 
just what troubles him, but it is a genuine 
trouble. He almost invariably suffers 
from hearing his own acts or words al- 
luded to, and confidence is often hindered 
by the fear of ridicule. He is very con- 
scious of his mistakes and cannot bear 
to be laughed at. 

No doubt a httle wholesome snubbing 
is good for him, but rest assured he will 
receive it without stint from his play- 
fellows, who are merciless little critics 
and give no quarter. There is no need 
for the elders to deal out medicine of this 
nature. The sympathetic reproof will 
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bring a desire for improvement when 
words of stinging sarcasm are conducive 
only to hurt resentment or, far worse, a 
drawing into the shell of self-repression- 
Anything which tends to shatter the 
loving confidence which should exist be- 
tween child and guardian is a painful 
thing. 

And for my part I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the spiritual side of the ques- 
tion is by far the most important. The 
sensitive child is not necessarily a physical 
weakling; he will need the intelhgent 
care that all growing children require, 
and it is perhaps especially to be desired 
that a strong body house his quivering 
soul, but the physical care will prove 
of httle avail if the nurture of the spirit 
is neglected. 

We must never forget that each new 
life experience comes to such a child as 
a decided shock. 

We who have grown familiar with life 
and its ways often take too much for 
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granted with our little people, forgetting 
that they are as yet spelling out exist- 
ence in one-syllahle words. Though free 
enough with superficial questions chil- 
dren often refrain from asking ahout 
really important matters. They fear our 
ridicule perhaps, or more often hesitate 
because the subject is of such breathless 
moment they know not how to express 
it in their own stumbling speech. 

The first knowledge of death; the com- 
ing of a new baby; the reception of some 
long desired object; the meeting with a 
dear friend; the furnishing of one's first 
little room; the making of a little song, 
all one's own, — these are only a few of 
the great events, the wonder-moments in 
the life of such a child; and at such mo- 
ments he needs the sympathetic, under- 
standing soul to whom he may turn with- 
out reserve and with a comfortable sense 
of security. 

The mother of a nervous, sensitive 
boy on consulting her physician in regard 



to tie dbCd's well-bdng Tecdved this 
reply: "Your * problem' just now is, 
largely, to protect him from people and 
allow his sensitive, nen'ous organization 
an opportunit}' for growth and peace." 

This is surely the keynote. As for the 
rest, our sensitive cliild will need long 
hours of sleep; plenty of fresh air, night 
and day; nutritious and not over-stimulat- 
ing food; some regular occupation; whole- 
some play, and much time spent alone 
or with a quiet and congenial companion. 
At times of nervous excitement or temper 
he will usually gain self-mastery the more 
rapidly for being sent away by himself. 
He will need firm and kind assistance in 
gaining self-eonlrol; much encouragement 
in the overcoming of petty fears and 
fancies; a consciousness of greater 
strength behind him in the facing of 
larger terrors; and, above all, not senti- 
mental indulgence but tenderly sympa- 
thetic understanding in the great mo- 
ments when his little soul stands naked 
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before a flash from the Eternal Light 
that bums behind the veil of life. 

The following Talks with a Little 
Boy seek to reveal how one sensitive 
child and his mother met some of these 
wonder-moments together. 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath 
The Reaper came that day; 
'Twas an Angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away." 



fT^ HERE had been a stonn in the night 
-*• and tragedy had visited the bird 
house in the apple tree. The Little Boy, 
exploring the garden now glad with the 
sunshine of a new day, paused in pitiful 
wonder, the light fading from his eyes. 
Three little still birds on the ground, 
their poor, half -feathered bodies stiff and 
cold! 

The child turned hurriedly, in search 
of the Wise Woman of his little world, 
and soon they came back together. 

The mother stooped and lifted the 

13 
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14 THE SENSITIVE CHILD 

small birds tenderly. "We will bury 
them here in the garden," she said. " The 
birdies will not need these little bodies 
any more," and the Little Boy looked 
on sorrowfully. 

" I am glad we don't have to die," he 
exclaimed with a little shiver. 

" Oh, but we all must leave our bodies 
here some time," said the mother quietly, 
" for we will not need them when we go 
to live with Heavenly Father." 

The Little Boy did not understand 

■ 

and only half heard the low words. The 
birdies' burial over, a new thought 
claimed him, and the mystery of death 
was forgotten. 

But one day the Angel of Death passed 
that way again and this time his hand 
touched a dear old friend of the Little 
Boy. 

"Mr. Greatheart is dead." 

The child hearing the words forgot the 
toy in his hand. Suddenly his little soul 
stood face to face with something large 



and terrible. His thought flashed back 
to the wee cold birds in the garden. Did . 
this thing come to human creatures, 
too? Might it come to him? To those 
he loved? 

Again in this new trouble he sought 
out his mother. " Is it true? " he asked, 
his large eyes holding hers, " Is it true 
that Mr. Greatheart is dead?" 

The mother knew that a moment of 
spiritual significance lay before them and 
in her heart she prayed for wisdom and 
the right word. 

" Yes," she said quietly, " you know 
that Mr. Greatheart was a very old man : 
he has been sick and suffering all sum- 
mer, and now Heavenly Father has taken 
him away to a new home where he can 
be young and strong again." 

Tears filled the child's eyes. There 
had been strong friendship between the 
two. The child that dwelt in the spirit 
of the old man had met this other child, 
and now his friend was gone. 
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" Of course we shall miss him," the 
mother went on, " but we must try and 
be happy that he is well again." 

But the Little Boy covered his eyes 
with his hand in a quaint, grown-up 
fashion he had of hiding the griefs that 
came to him, and the pain in his voice 
forbade further reasoning. " Oh, don't 
talk to me like that," he said, " don't talk 
like that!" 

And the mother refrained from more 
than the comforting caress, although her 
heart ached for her sensitive child in this 
new and unnatural suffering. 

Later the Little Boy again met her as 
she returned from a call at the house 
so recently visited by the Death Angel. 

" Did you see Miss Alice? " he asked 
solemnly. 

" Yes," said the mother. 

" Oh," — and the eyes filled with tears 
again. " How did Miss Alice look — 
how did Miss Alice feel? " 

The mother drew the child to her. 
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"Of course she feels sad now. Little 
Boy; of course she is sorry to have her 
father go away from her; but she is very 
glad, very thankful, dear, that he need 
not suflFer any more — ^tliat he is happy 
and well again." 

They had wandered out under the trees 
as they talked, and now the Little Boy 
sat down at the foot of a great pine and 
his mother sank on the soft pine needles 
near him. His eyes were on the ground. 

" I would not like to be down under 
the earth," he exclaimed. The mother 
was surprised. How should he know of 
the body's burial? Then she, too, remem- 
bered the little dead birds in the garden. 

'' You would not be put in the earth," 
she said quickly, " only your hody would 
be put away. Why, Little Boy, our 
bodies are like houses. We just live 
in them while we are here in this world. 
Our eyes are the windows through which 
we look. When we have finished with 
living here we will not want these house 
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18 THE SENSITIVE CHILD 

bodies any more, and they will be put 
away in the earth, but we will go to our 
Heavenly Father." 

" But I don't want to go where I can't 
see our woods and our house 1 " 

" I think you will see them," the mother 
went on, " I believe that Mr. Greatheart 
knows what we are doing just as though 
we could see him here with us." 

" How does he look now? " 

" His body looks as though it were 
asleep; very still and peaceful, but we 
cannot see how he looks now." 

" How did he get out of his body? 
Did some one cut him out?" 

" No, no, dear." . 

"But how?" 

" I do not know; only God knows. 
We cannot understand some things now." 

"WiU he mind going under the 
earth?" 

" He will not mind having his body laid 
away in the earth." 

" Mother, is that why we have graves? 



la tlut -why the soldieis come on Decora- 
tkm Day to biisg flowers! " 

" Yes, dear. We like to keep the graves 

beautiful, because the bodies of our friends 
are lying there. We loved the bodies that 
they hved in here; and when we lay 
them away we like to cover them with 
flowers." 

Sut the shadow still lay deep in the 
child's eyes, and the mother was troubled. 
So sure she felt of the homehkeness of 
the Father's House of many Mansions — 
so secure in the belief that on awakening 
there the reborn soul would know no 
greater strangeness than her child had felt 
in his first consciousness of her warm 
breast and protecting arms — that in her 
eagerness to dispel the cloud, to make 
him feel the joyousness of Death she 
seized upon the old, old s}anbol of the 
butterfly. 

" Little Boy," she said, " don't you re- 
member the fuzzy caterpillar we watched? 
How he went to sleep and hung there in 
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his chrysaKs on the dry twig so very long 
that there seemed no life in him? And 
then you remember the wonderful day 
that you and sister found him stirring — 
how we watched him break away from 
his little brown prison and slowly unfurl 
his beautiful, wonderful new wings, and 
at last, fly away? It was the same cater- 
pillar, only he had grown and changed 
and left his old body behind him. He did 
not have to crawl on the earth any more; 
he could fly!" 

Yes, the Little Boy remembered. 
Well," went on the mother eagerly, 

don't you think it is a beautiful thing 
that we human beings can grow into 
angels as the caterpillar grows into the 
butterfly?" 

She waited hopefully, but the child 
again covered his eyes. " Yes," he mur- 
miu^d, and the sorrow of the world 
trembled in his child voice. " Yes, but I 
want the caterpillar j too.'' 

A sense of awe fell upon the mother. 
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Her little Boy, her four-year-old babe, 
had voiced the cry of sorrowing humanity. 
There, Death, lies thy sting. We " want 
the caterpillar, too." We may believe in 
the spiritual life of our beloved, feel them 
with us in moments of exaltation, yet oiu* 
human eyes and touch long for the visible, 
familiar presence. 

The mother gathered the Little Boy in 
her arms and let him cry out his grief 
upon her shoulder, giving him the human 
comfort he needed and could understand, 
and they talked no more that day of the 
mystery. 

The body of the dear old friend was 
laid away, and close by the loved face 
lay a bunch of purple pansies which a 
httle boy had gathered from his garden. 

That night there were more questions. 
" How did he get out of his body? " was 
repeated. " We cannot know," the 
mother was forced to say, " we cannot 
see all God's ways." 

" Oh, but I would not want it to hap- 
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pen to me. I would not want to go to 
sleep that way!" 

" But you are a Little Boy," was the 
reassuring rejoinder. " Mr. Greatheart 
was an old, old man. All old things 
change and die. Don't you remember 
how the leavies turned and fell from the 
trees as the year grew old and how 
the flowers faded and died? But this 
spring there were more flowers and 
leaves." 

But I don't want to die." 
No, of course not, for you are only 
a little boy and have a long, useful life 
to Uve." 

The mother saw that she must prevent 
grief from becoming fear. She must pro- 
tect this sensitive spirit, banish the ab- 
normal morbid thought — ^the too-mature 
brooding. Death had no part in youth; 
youth should not even feel its shadow. 

" A simple child that lightly draws its 
breath, and feels its life in every limb, 
what should it know of death!" 






**D(Hi't children die?" be asked. 

" Kot often." she said quickly. " It is 
not natural for young ttiings to die. 
Sometimes it is necessary, but you must 
not think of that. Why, you are only 
four years old — a strong, well little boy 
with lots and lots of things to do in the 
world here. It is not time for you to 
think of dying." 

" But I wouldn't want it to happen to 
you and papa, and I be left here all alone 
with Sister." 

" Oh, but we are young, tool " 

" Are you young? " 

" Yes, indeed. Now think of happy 
things and go to sleep. Good-night and 
sweet dreams I" 

For some days the Little Boy found it 
necessary to ask now and then, " Are you 
young, mother? Is papa young? Is 
Sister young?" and the mother would 
reply cheerfully, " Yes, we are all young 
together now, but some day it wiU be 
beautiful to be oldl " 
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The weeks slipped by and the Little 
Boy was busy with the concerns of his 
little world, but one evening, after he 
had been put to bed, the mother heard 
sobs and hurried to the darkened room. 
Two wann arms drew her close and a 
sobbing voice whispered, " Oh, mother, I 
donH want to be put in the ground when 
I die." 

The mother looked about and within 
for help. After all — despite that one mo- 
ment of sage-like wisdom — ^he was just a 
frightened little child in need of the 
everyday helps and symbols. The moth- 
er's glance fell upon a small chair near 
the bed upon which was neatly laid the 
Russian suit which the little boy had 
worn that day. 

" Little Boy," she said, " do you see 
that suit of clothes? " 

Yes, he saw. 

"Well, if you and I should go out 
in the garden and dig a hole and bury 
the suit, do you think it would care? Do 



you think the little trousers and blouse 
would mind? " 

"Why, no," he agreed, almost laugh- 
ing. 

" Of course they would not," said the 
mother, " and it would be the same with 
you. When Heavenly Father gives you 
a new body you won't be in this one, and 
your old body will not mind being laid 
in the earth any more than the clothes 
would mind. It will be just like an old 
suit that you have laid aside because you 
do not need it any more." 

At last the Little Boy understood and 
lay back on his pillow with a happy sigh. 
But the mother turned to the other nur- 
sery bed. " Little Sister," she asked, " do 
you ever have such unhappy thoughts? " 
" No," came the clear answer, " of course 
not." And the mother rejoiced in the 
fearless, glad nature of her first-bom as 
she paused again beside her little sensi- 
tive plant and prayed God to strengthen 
him for the life before him. 
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But the morbid cloud had Kfted. The 
Angel of Death was a mystery, yet there 
was light upon his wings; and for the 
Little Boy the coming and going of all 
life gradually took its place in the uni- 
verse. Familiar people went away out 
of his sight, but he did not question their 
going any more. Once a young play- 
mate was taken, and the mother, seeing 
the old grief in the child's eyes, reminded 
him quickly that the little friend's father 
and mother had both gone before him. 
" What a beautiful thing it is," she said, 
" how happy he must have been to wake 
up in Heaven and find his father and 
mother with him again! I think that is 
why God let him go; he knew that the 
little boy needed his father and mother." 

And at once the child's tears were gone. 
There was no lament left in his heart. 
Heaven was no longer an uncertain realm 
to which his dear ones might be hurried 
away; it was gradually unrolling itself to 
his child vision as a place of beautiful 




reunion, a home to be together in by and 
by. The Angel of Death was uncon- 
sciously becoming the Angel of Another 
Life. 

These things the mother read with her 
heart, and to her lips came the glad words 
of a poet soul, 

" I never talked with God 
Noi visited in Heaven, 
Yet certain am I of the apot 
As tliougb a chart were given." 
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THE ANGEL OF BIETH 

" And they do say that the good angels attend 
the birth of every little child that cometh into 
this world." 

A BEAUTIFUL thing had hap- 
-^^ pened. A little new baby had 
come to live in Billy Boy's house. Billy 
Boy was the Little Boy's cousin, — ^he had 
been the only cousin and now there were 
two I 

" Oh," exclaimed the Little Boy, " I 
wonder how he got here. I think a 
man must have brought him. Oh, I 
wish a baby would come to our house, 
and then I'd find out how they get 
here I" 

"P'raps the angels bring them," sug- 
gested Little Sister. 

28 




That was a pleasant thought, and the 
little Bay pondered upon it. 

A few days later he was helpmg mother 
wipe dishes, — ^the little dishes that he and 
Sister used for breakfast at their own 
small table, — and again he exclaimed, 
coming out of his eager dream, " I wish 
a baby would come to our house, mother." 

" So do I," agreed the mother. " I'er- 
haps one will some day." 

But the Little Boy shook his head. 

" No, I don't believe one would mdess I 
died," he observed cheerfully. 

" Why, Little Boy," cried the mother, 
startled at this strange suggestion. 
"What makes you think that?" 

" Oh," he replied as he dried a spoon 
with great care, " I think I would have 
to go to tell them that we wanted one." 

" But Billy Boy didn't have to go to 
get his little brother," replied the mother. 

'* P'raps he went and brought him back 
with him," was the quick reply. 

The mother's foolish heart trembled at 
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this curious fancy. What did the child 
mean? Did he feel vaguely that the baby 
who came out of the Unknown must be 
sought for there? 

" You would not have to go away to 
ask," she suggested at last. " If you 
want a little baby you can ask Heavenly 
Father about it when you say your pray- 
ers, and if He thinks it best He will send 



us one." 



And so that night when the Little Boy 
whispered his " Now I lay me," he drew 
his mother's face close, and at the prayer's 
close, said softly, " Wait a moment, I 
want to say something else." And then 
he added slowly, " God, please send us a 
baby." And the mother repeated the 
little petition with him, "Dear Father, 
please send us a little baby if it is best." 

Every night after that the words were 
whispered after the little prayer, " Please 
send us a baby, Gk)d, if you fink best." 

After a while he asked why the baby 
did not come. 




" It takes a long time for a little baby- 
to grow," said tfae mother; " I think He 
is preparing one for us." 

For the Angel of Birth was brooding 
over the little home. 

Little Sister knew the happy secret 
and the mother wanted the Httle brother 
also to share in the joy of anticipation, 
so one day when the Little Boy came in 
from his play she called him to her. 
'* Little Boy," she said, " wash your 
hands very clean and then come here 
for I have something very beautiful to 
show you." 

The eager scrubbing over, he returned 
with shining face expectant of sur- 
prises. 

Mother was sitting beside a large box 
— a box all covered with pretty cloth, 
and as he came in she lifted the lid. " Oh, 
oh I" said the Little Boy, for the inside 
of the box was all a lovely rose pink, with 
a spider-web covering of muslin and 
flower-hke knots of pink ribbon, and from 
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it floated a fragrance that made him think 
of the garden. 

" Isn't it a pretty box ? " agreed the 
mother, while Sister exclaimed proudly, 
" I've seen her doing it. Mamma made it 
all herself." 

" What do you think we are going 
to put in it? " asked the mother; but the 
Little Boy could not guess at all. 

" Well," said the mother at last, " you 
have been asking God to send us a little 
baby and I hope that He may. Anyway 
I think it would be nice to put in this 
pretty box all the little clothes that you 
and Sister used to wear when you were 
babies; then we will be all ready if the 
baby comes. Would you like to help 
me?" 

Would he? The Little Boy jumped 
up and down clapping his hands, his 
face radiant with joy and wonder. " Oh, 
I'm so glad you telled me that 1 " he cried. 
" Oh, I'm so glad! " Then he flew over 
to hug and kiss mother and sister, and 




"What are yoa all so happy about?** 
he asted, and the LitQe Boy began to 
danoe again. *' Oh, papa," he said, " I've 
been asking God for a baby, and pro'bly 
He's going to said one; anyway we'ie 
going to get ready! " 

With that he rushed over to the chest 
where he knew the little clothes had been 
kept, and he and Sister opened each 
package and unfolded each wee sweet 
garment and looked it over with much 
comment and wise remark before it could 
be laid in the new box to wait for the new 
baby. 

That night at prayer time there was 
so much to whisper the dear All-Father: 
" Please, God, send us a baby if you fink 
best; please get one ready for me. We 
have got all the clothes ready in a box, — 
all the little things Sister and I used to 
wear. They are all ready in the box. 
Sister is now nine and I am five," he 
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added. A few nights later, he whispered, 
" Please, Gk)d, send us a baby as soon as 
you can get one ready. Everything is 
ready in the box." 

But for the most part the little people 
were patient in their waiting. The sum- 
mer world held so many wonders; there 
were new flowers each day to discover, 
and new chickens to feed, and new birdies 
in the trees, and even new little kitties 
in a box in the cellar. 

Sometimes it was hard for the Little 
Boy to keep his wonderful secret. 
" What do you fink, I telled aunty about 
oiu* baby," he confessed to mother, " and 
I nearly telled grandma, but I didn't." 
But mother told him she did not mind. 
He was very happy when some new and 
lovely small things came to go in the 
wonder-box, and the mother often found 
him on his knees with the lid lifted gaz- 
ing happily into the rosy depths. Once 
when a friend was there he looked up 
from such an inspection to ask, " Mary, 




have you tooken a peek in this box?" 
And, later, upon letuming frran a little 
visit, after greeting his mother he knelt 
down and tried to embraoe the predous 
box also. "Oh, this dear box I" he ex- 
claimed. It was then tiiat he found 
something else to admire, loo — a pretty 
muslin trimmed *' basket bed," with the 
soft little pillows waiting for a downy 
head. 

" Did I used to sleep in that? " he 
asked incredulously, and then he went to 
it smilingly and pretended to cover and 
tuck in some sleeping mite. 

How was the baby coming? That 
was the question he pondered over. 
" How will God send it? How does 
He send httle babies? " And each morn- 
ing he ran to look in the little bed to see 
if the rosy brother had yet been laid there 
by unseen hands. 

"How will he come?" he asked his 
mother many times. "Do you know?" 
Yes, mother knew. 
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" Tell me," he begged, but mother 
shook her head mysteriously. 

"Will I find out when he comes?" 

" Perhaps so," said mother, " and if 
you do not I will tell you some time." 

One morning the Little Boy awoke to 
see the sun shining upon a very fresh 
and beautiful summer world. A gentle 
rain had fallen in the night and through 
the open windows came the fragrance 
of blossoming garden things. The Little 
Boy stole into mother's room for a " cud- 
dle" in her big bed, but mother looked 
up with smiling eyes and told him to go 
and look in the bassenette. Wondering, 
he crept about the bed, and peeped into 
the basket. The blankets were all heaped 
up over something and he had to draw 
one of them down to see the wee pink 
sleeping face hidden beneath it. The 
Little Boy's eyes grew very big, and his 
own face very rosy, and his lips were 
tremulous. " Is it a brother? " he asked. 
" How did he get here? " 



"When I first saw bun he ms fyxQg 
at the foot of ibe bed," scud motber. 

The Little Boy suddenly came back 
and kneeling by the big bed laid his face 
close to mother's and his happy tears 
wet her cheeks. 

" Now aren't you glad we got that 
box ready 1" he exclaimed. 

Such a happy day! He telephoned the 
news to grandma first, and then he helped 
papa write a letter to Sister, — for Sister 
was away on a visit, — and every little 
while he must tiptoe in to gaze at the 
new wonderful little brother. 

*' He isn't as homely as little cousin 
was," he observed with partiality, " he 
isn't red." 

And after a while the happy sister re- 
turned and held the baby in her arms, and 
laughed and cried over him, too; and 
there was great joy in the little home. 
How delightful it was to see nurse bathe 
the little fellow and to hand her the 
clothes, for of course they knew in just 
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which comer of the beautiful box each 
needed garment lay; and how wonder- 
ful to watch the baby take his breakfast! 

" How does the milk know when to 
come? " questioned the Little Boy. " Is 
it there all the time? " 

" No, it just comes when there is a 
little baby to need it." 

" Will I have milk for my babies 
when I am big?" he asked. 

" No, dear," said mother, " for you 
will be a man. It is the mothers who 
feed the babies." 

But the Little Boy shook his head. " I 
fink the places ought to grow," he said, 
" for s'pose all the ladies in the world 
should die and the mans should have 
some babies — they'd have to feed 'em." 

The days were full of questions and 
full of joy. Only one thing the Little 
Boy did not like. Kneeling by the bed 
he would kiss his mother's hand or her 
lips and say, " When are you going to 
get up? I don't like to have you in bed, 
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and the first morning that she went outjl 
cm the piaaw he preferred to stay vith 
her rather than watdi bahy's bath. 

He asked baby many questions, and 
told him many secrets, and one day when 
mother was in the big chair with the 
little newcomer in her arms and the older 
children close by, he introduced the 
family to the wide-eyed baby, explaining 
their relationship very carefully as he 
pointed out each one. 

" She is my sister," he began, " you 
are my brother; I am her brother; you 
are her brother. This is our mother. 
She is your mother and my mother and 
sister's mother. She has now three chil- 
dren to take care of." 

He was also very fond of passing on 
to the baby the advice which had been 
given to him. Often the mother heard 
him sa}dng soothingly, " Saby, dear, you 
mustn't cry; there's never anything to 
cry about." 

And the beautiful summer days came 
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and went and the Little Boy was so 
happy with the tiny brother, that he 
quite forgot for a while his wonder 
as to how the baby came. But one rainy 
afternoon when they could not go out of 
doors, he sat watching the little fellow 
on mother's lap. Baby was playing with 
his own rosy toes, and as the Little Boy 
looked at him, suddenly the old wonder 
grew again and foimd words. 

"Mother, how did God send us this 
baby? How do babies come?'' 

The mother looked into the eager up- 
turned face. "Do you really want to 
know? " she asked. " Well, I will tell 
you." 

The Little Boy drew nearer, breath- 
lessly eager. 

"How do the little birds come?" 
asked the mother. 

"Why, out of eggs, of course." 
" And where do the eggs come from? " 
" The mother bird lays them." 
"Yes, the egg grows in the mother 




the nest, and the baby flower grows fr 
the mother plant; there always has to be 
a mother, you see, — now can't you 
guess?" But the Little Boy could only 
wonder still, so the mother went on: 
" You see all life grows from a little 
egg or a tiny seed which the mother 
must care for. The birdie grows in the 
egg which the mother bird lays in the 
nest and warms with her soft body; but 
a httle baby is so precious that he is 
taken even better care of. In the 
mother's body a tiny little room is ready 
to hold him and this tiny room grows 
larger and larger as the baby grows; and 
at last when he is big enough and strong 
enough to Uve in the world, he is bom." 

The Little Boy's eyes were big with 
astonishment. 

" But how does he get out? " he cried. 

" A little door opens for him, low down 
in the mother's body." 

" And did our baby come that way? " 
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" Yes, every baby in the world comes 
that way. Sister and you and baby 
brother; — smother carried you all while 
you were growing and kept you safe and 
wann. Don't you think that that is a 
beautiful way for Heavenly Father to 
send the babies to us? " 

The Little Boy clasped his hands, his 
eyes aglow. " Oh," he cried, " I wish 
that I could be a mother and that one 
would grow in me — ^but it can't." 

" No, dear, but you can grow up into 
a father and take care of the home and 
the mother and babies, just the way the 
father birds help build the nest and 
feed the birdlings, and as a papa takes 
care of us. You are all his children, too, 
you know." 

The happy wonder was deep in the 
child's eyes, and he put his cheek against 
the little brother's a moment, and then 
laid his hand gently upon his mother. 

" Is there one there now? " he asked. 
"Will we ever have another?" 



**Feriifipa some day," she smiled; 
"mother could not take care of another 
one just now with little brother so very 
small." 

He laid his face against hers. " I'm 
glad I know," he said. 

" I am glad, too," said the mother; 
" but you must remember that it is one 
of the very great secrets — just for moth- 
ers and fathers and their children. You 
must not talk of it to other people, and 
never to any httle child, for you might 
tell him before his mother had told liim, 
and that would be very sad for them 
both. But whenever you want to know 
anything always come to father or to 
me and we will tell you all we can." 

The world and the life about him held 
a new marvel for the Little Boy and all 
that day he thought about it; but the 
child accepts wonders more unquestion- 
ingly than his elders and very soon this 
new secret became simply a part of him, 
rarely thought of at ail, because with 
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knowledge curiosity had died. And the 
mother smiled as she thought of their 
little talk. She knew that many would 
have thought her most unwise, but she 
remembered the words of a certain noble 
woman: " The questions of little children 
regarding the great facts of creation 
should always be answered. Answer 
them according to the child's understand- 
ing, and tell him no more than is neces- 
sary to satisfy his curiosity; but no mat- 
ter how simply you tell him, whether 
with symbol or scientific fact, always tell 
him the truth. You will have to answer 
the same questions many times, for chil- 
dren forget, and the needs of the child 
grow with him, but your answer will 
satisfy his natural craving for informa- 
tion and keep him from seeking enlighten- 
ment of others. It is with our most inti- 
mate only that we * grown-ups ' discuss 
these vital questions, and it is with our- 
selves alone that we would have our chil- 
dren hold such sacred intimacy. See to 



it, then, that you are your child's most^ 
mtimaite friend, and never shake hia con- 
fidence by evading the truth when he 
comes to you with the questions whidi he 
has every right, human and divine, to 
ask." 

The mother remembered the light in 
her child's eyes and was satisfied. 

One day some time after their talk 
she found her boy lying beside the sleep- 
ing baby. Some childish unhappiness 
had brought on a pensive mood and he 
had come to the tiny one for comfort. 

Leaving the baby he came to his 
mother. " I wish I had a little baby," 
he said, " not a little brother but one all 
my own." 

" Maybe you will some time," said 
mother, but he shook his head. 

" No, I never can. I don't want to be 
a father, I want to be a mother. I want 
to have a httle baby and feed it and 
bathe it and dress it all myself." 
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" Well, do you know," said the mother, 
touched at the little wistful face, " when 
I was your age I wished for just the 
same thing. I used to pray for a little 
wee baby, all my own. I wanted it so 
much, and I wondered why God did not 
send it, but you see He was only waiting 
until I was old enough. He knew that a 
very little girl couldn't be a really-truly 
mother, because she needed then to be 
taken care of herself, and to play and go 
to school and learn ever so many things. 
That was the time to be a little girl 
and do little girl things. So I played 
with my dolls and almost thought they 
were alive sometimes, and loved and 
played with my baby sisters and brothers, 
and learned how to take care of them; 
and the first thing I knew I was all 
grown up, and God had answered my 
little long-ago prayer, and I had three 
babies all my own! " 

" Yes," he smiled, " three of us. I 
was your little baby once." 




grandmother to your dear little babies 1 " 

The Little Boy laughed. 

*' Yes, I suppose that is the way it 
will be," went on the mother. " So we 
must be making ready for that time. 
You must keep your little body strong 
and clean, and your heart full of love and 
kindness, and your mind full of good and 
beautiful thoughts. Then you will grow 
into the right kind of a father ; and I will 
try to turn into a very, very nice grand- 
mother I" 

" Mother," said the Little Boy, " who 
took care of the very first baby that ever 
was? How could he get on without a 
mother? For there must have been a 
very first one." 

But even mother found it difficult to 
answer that question I 
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THE SINGING ROBE 



*'A poet soaring in the high reason of his fan- 
cies^ with his garland and singing robes about 
him!" 

rpHE Little Boy and his mother were 
^ walking in the rain. The country 
road stretched brown before them, gleam- 
ing here and there with shallow puddles 
in which the raindrops danced. Along 
the roadside green ferns and swaying 
daisies lifted fresh faces to the welcome 
baptism. 

The raindrops pattered pleasantly 
upon the umbrellas that moved along to- 
gether, and the Little Boy began to sing 
to the music of the summer rain. 

" The clouds bring refreshing rain," he 
chanted, " Oh, the refreshing rain! " 

4S 



' Is that one of your kindergarten \ 
songs? " asked the mother as he paused. ] 

The little Bay lifted his eyes to hers. 
" No," he said, " I made it myself." 

Mother did not smile; mother never 
laughed at little boys, so it was always 
safe to tell her things; and mother almost 
always miderstood. 

" Won't you sing it to me again? " she 
asked, and the Little Boy slipped his 
hand in hers as they walked on together. 
His young chanting voice quavered above 
the patter of the raindrops, and this was 
his little song: — 



" The rain cornea far up in the sky. 

The flowers are very lovely. 

The flowers are beautiful, they are very lovely; 

We pick them; the rain patters on them, 

And the clouds bring refreshing rain. 

It patters on your window pane 

And patters on your roof, too. 

' Good-bye, good-bye, flowers dear. 

Good-bye, good-bye, the storm will have to stop. 

Good-bye, good-bye, I love you all. 
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I am sorry to leave you, 

I don't like it a bit 

To leave you, flowers all. 

I'm sorry. Good-bye, good-bye,' 

All the song stops this very minute. 

Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye ! " 






It is a pretty song," said the mother. 

Is the rain talking to the flowers? " 

" Yes, he is sorry to leave them. Oh, 
I wish I could keep itl" he exclaimed 
with the passionate despair of the in- 
spired one who in the divine frenzy feels 
his precious thoughts slipping from him 
into oblivion. 

" Those who have souls meet their 
fellows there," and the mother's soul 
responded to the appeal of this dawn- 
ing one. He was more than her little 
son at that moment; he was a kindred 
spirit, a soul comrade, and with the ten- 
derness of mother love mingled a yearn- 
ing comprehension of his need. 

" I wish I could keep it," the child 
repeated. 



" Perhaps I can help you keep it," 
ventured the mother. " When we get 
hfflne, jrou can siiig it to me again and 
I will write it down for you." 

"Will you?" cried the Little Boy, 
" let's hurry! " 

So they quickened their pace and, home 
at last and alone together, the little poet 
again chanted his song impressively, line 
by line, and the mother wrote down the 
words. 

" It's to be called The Refreshing 
Rain" he said. ,- 

When it was done he took the 
paper from her hand and looked at it 
curiously. "Is it all there? I wish 
I could put it in the kindergarten 
book. Will you write down the music 
too?" 

But mother shook her head. 

" Don't you know how? " he asked, 
surprised. " Can't you look at a music 
book — I'll get one for you — and see how 
to make the notes? " 
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It 'seemed strange to him that she 
should not be equal to this task, but 
he folded the paper carefully and, add- 
ing a few hieroglyphics of his own, 
tucked the precious thing away in his 
pocket. 

A few days later the mother felt a 
little hand upon her arm and looked up 
from her sewing to find an eager face at 
her elbow. 

" I've made another song," he told her. 
" A song about the stars." 

"I would like to hear it," said the 
mother. " Won't you sing me your new 
song? " 

The Little Boy walked over by the 
window where he could keep his eyes on 
the far blue sky. Then he chanted slowly 
his "song": — 



" Oh, the stars are sleeping far up in the sky. 
The stars are very bright and shiny asleep. 
Good-night ! 

Their dreams are playing hide and seek. 
We love them all." 




Then he paused. " Sometimes I say ] 
it another way," he ventm-ed. " This is ] 
the oUier way: — 

" Tbe atsM are very high Dp in the Ay, sleeping^ 
Their games every night are hide and seek. 
They like to sleep every night up in the sky, 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye." 

*' Which do you like best? " he asked. 

" I think I like the first one better, but 
will keep them both, replied the mother 
reaching for paper and pencil. " Do you 
hke to make songs, Little Boy? " 

" I do sometimes," he smiled into her 
eyes. " I get thinking about things and 
then I like to sing about them." 

The mother's thoughts were busy with 
the remembered words of some wise man, 
" There can be poetry in the writings of 
a few men, but it ought to he in the 
hearts and Uves of all," and she was glad 
that her child felt in his heart these stir- 
rings — ^the joy of the singer who seeks to 
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express in the music of words his realiza- 
tion of the beauty and wonder of life. 

With a singing heart and eyes wide to 
the beauty of the heavens, would not his 
little feet instinctively seek the glorious 
heights of life? " How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings!" 

But he must do as well as dream — for 
the dreamer often stumbles on his way — 
so she kissed him and sent him out in the 
sunshine to play at keeping house with 
his sister. 

Another day, out in the sunny fields, 
the mother found the child's hand in hers 
once more. " I want to sing you a song," 
he said. His " songs " rarely knew a 
rhyme, and it was his chanting voice 
alone that gave them rhythm, but his 
eyes glowed with the joy of the creator I 

" This is called The Daisies f^ he said. 



" Running, running through the meadows 
Hunting till we find the daisies, 




Yellov daisies and white daisies, we can pick. 
With the white ones we can tell our fortnneB, | 
And when 70a get throii^ telling yonr fortmie 
Ton can squeeze the yellow ont into yoni hand, 
You cannot do that with the yellow daisies. 
Good-bye, good-bye, the song is ended. 
We cannot pick any more daisies tonlay. 
We can pick more to-morrow morning." 

The summer days passed, and there 
was much to do and to see, and many, 
many questions to ask at the end of each 
long day, and the Little Boy thought his 
thoughts and sang his little songs — but he 
was even busier doing delightful things. 
Then September came and his school 
days began, and at last the winter arrived 
with its wondrous frost pictures, and all 
the indoor fun of books and firelight, and 
the outdoor f im that snow brings. 

One shining afternoon the Little Boy 
rushed in from his coasting, his cheeks 
glowing from the rough caresses of the 
winter winds, his eyes shining with an 
inner glory. 
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" Oh, mother, IVe made another heau- 
tiful song," he cried. " It's a beautiful 
one. Please get a pencil and paper 
quick! It's about my little tree. The 
little tree I planted myself." 

The mother hastened to obey, and 
then, head thrown back,* eyes sparkling, 
he chanted for her his " beautiful song." 

" Oh, the beautiful snowflakes, — 

The thistle and the thorn! — 

Oh, the little tree out in the snow; 

If we could only get the snowflakes out 

The little tree would open its eyes again 

And sing its song of joy. 

We wish it could wake up. 

We miss the little tree, 

We miss its beautiful song." 

The song ended, the mother asked 
gently, " How did the little tree sing its 
song of joy? " 

The child turned, flinging his arms 
wide. " Oh, it let the wind blow through 
its branches 1 " he replied. 

Then the outstretched arms suddenly 




" Run back to your play," she coun- 
seled, shaking the unbidden tears from 
her eyes, and the Little Boy went out 
into the frosty sunshine leaving his 
mother with many things to ponder in 
her heart. 

What a strange Little Boy he was, 
for all his sturdy body, his human mis- 
chief, and manly ways. It was a thrill- 
ing, sensitive spirit that looked out at her 
from those deep, loving eyes. Such queer 
and dear thoughts came to him; he knew 
such sudden impulses, such love of 
beauty, such a shrinking from the ugly, 
fearsome things of Ufe. Oh, he needed 
much strengthening, much toughening, 
to hfe's rougher uses; but, with these, 
much loving sympathy, and, for the pres- 
ent, warm shelter in which to grow and 
unfold, as our rarest plants need the 
tenderest and most watchful care until 
their roots have struck deep and their 
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branches grown firm and the beautiful 
blossom is ready to expand petal by 
petal to meet the wind and the sim alone. 

Such queer little thoughts I Once, he 
had said to her, " Mother, were there 
always yesterdays and yesterdays, and 
will there always be to-morrows and to- 
morrows?" 

And again, " I am glad I haven't got 
to live forever"; and in response to her 
astonished " Why? " he had explained 
cheerfully, " Oh, it would be such a very 
long while." 

One afternoon when he had been acting 
charades with his sister, he turned from 
his preparations for supper to remark 
thoughtfully, " The whole world is a 
play, isn't it? and we are acting all the 
time— everybody is." 

" * All the world's a stage,' " came to 
the mother's lips. " Yes, laddie, you are 
right." 

The sky ever interested him and awed 
him. He always wanted to look up into 



the starry wonder the last thing before ' 
going to bed. One night the mother had j 
not been with him and the nurse heard 
him mmmuring to himself, '* I hope I'll 
remember." She questioned him, but he 
said, *' No, I'll wait and tell mamma." 
But finally he called her back. " Please 
get a paper," he said. " It's short, — ^but 
give it to mother as soon as she comes." 
Then he murmured slowly, 

" The shadowy moon, the shadowy moon. 
High up in the sky, sky, sky, — 
The ring around the shadowy moon." 

The mother recalled all these things 
and wondered. They were not marvelous 
thoughts but they were thoughts and he 
was such a little boy — only five years old. 
What did it all mean? Was the '* Sing- 
ing Robe " to be his? Did a future poet 
nestle at her side and cling to her with 
those loving arms? Perhaps not. More 
probable that this was but a passing 
phase in the unfolding of his tender 
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spirit; but whatever it meant she must 
not fail him. She must ever be ready to 
listen with sympathy and understanding 
to his budding thoughts and his little 
" songs," fostering the confiding spirit, 
yet carefully avoiding any undue en- 
couragement of these moods. She must 
seek to accept them as natural expres- 
sions of his development and never let 
him fancy for a moment that it was an 
unusual thing for a little boy to dream 
dreams and sing songs, — ^that was the 
child's heritage. 

And the balancing virtues? Let her 
look well to it that she foster always a 
respect for truth and accuracy, con- 
scientious care in small things and great, 
and, while she was ready to join the little 
lad in his dreaming, let her see to it that 
he miss not his full measure of rollick- 
ing, rough and tumble boyish life, — ^that 
school of his peers in which a boy learns 
to be a man. He must have a strong 
body and a stout heart to guard the 




eager sensitive soul from the rough ways i 
of the world. 

Tes, these things the mother knew, 
but when her little poet, " his garland 
and singing robes about him»" came run- 
ning to her, his eyes aglow with the 
divine fire, could she do less than open 
her arms to greet him? 
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IV 

THE SHADOW OF FEAK 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.* 



npHE Little Boy had been bom into a 
^ happy home, a home warm with love 
and its sunshine, but one little shadow 
had followed him into that brighter 
shelter, — ^the Shadow of Fear, 

When he was a very little baby the 
Shadow drew near when loud noises 
came to him suddenly from the vague 
space beyond his familiar home. The 
clang of the bells in the church tower 
near by — so sweet to those who imder- 
stood their message; the awesome rumble 
of thunder; a harsh or loud voice; a 
strange face, or new surroundings, — ^any 
of these things would bid the Shadow 
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: protecting j 
ence of human love could drive away t 
doud from baby eyes. To nestle m 
his father's strong arms, or to feel his 
mother's loving hand come to him 
out of the surrounding darkness, was 
enough. The little cold Shadow of Fear 
fell away before the warm touch of 
Love. 

As he grew older a new fear assailed 
him. When he was put to bed and the 
winter darkness closed in about him, he 
seemed suddenly to be engulfed in a great 
mystery. Where were the familiar 
friendly daylight things? Unknown 
shapes lurked in the dark, and the Little 
Boy could not put his terror into the 
few words he knew, nor make it quite 
clear to his own mind what it was that 
troubled him when mother closed the 
door and left him with the dark. He 
just knew that he could not let her go, 
and he would keep calling her back for 
a " dink " or a " kiss an' hug " — a repeti- 
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tion of the things with which he had 
already been bountifully suppKed; or 
perhaps it was just to say, " Me wants 
you." 

One night the shadow in the child's 
eyes revealed the truth to the puzzled 
mother, and when she kissed her Little 
Boy good-night again she did not take 
away the Ught. A great sense of comfort 
and security lingered in the familiar room 
and when, a httle later, the mother re- 
turned, it was to find the little fellow 
happily asleep. After that when bed- 
time came a friendly light was left burn- 
ing in the hall and the Little Boy's door 
stood ajar, and the Shadow of Fear no 
longer drew near at sleepy time. 

Yet the dark held its terrors for years 
yet. 

" I do not want to go in there," the 
Little Boy would say if asked to go on 
an errand in the evening, " I do not like 
the dark." 

"Then I will go with you," the 




mother would say. She had never I 
afraid of Hie dxtk hetself , bat she had ~ 
heard a friend speak of lemembeied ter- 
rors and how the agony had been in- 
creased by Spartan disdpline which 
forced the cluld to go into the dreaded 
gloom, mider the mistaken theory that 
fear would thereby be overcome. 

" I will go with you," said the mother, 
" but it is very foolish to mind the dark, 
Little Boy. See!" and she would turn 
on a light, " there is nothing strange here 
and the room is just the same when the 
light is away, only you cannot see." 
Then, turning out the light, she would 
lead him from one familiar thing to an- 
other. " There is your bureau with the 
picture on it; here is your little chair; 
sister's dolly is sitting here; doUy does 
not mind the dark. And look from the 
window, — how the Ughts shine along the 
street to show father the way home; and 
see the beautiful stars looking down. 
Oh, the night time is very beautifuL" 
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The Little Boy looked out into the 
night, his hand in his mother's. 

I like the stars and lights," he said. 

Yes," agreed the mother, "but we 

could not see them if it were not for the 

dark. The darkness gives us many 

things to enjoy, — ^the stars, and the moon 

sometimes, and the little fireflies, and the 

twinkling lights indoors and outside." 

" The fireflies like the dark, don't 
they? " observed the Little Boy. 

" Yes, indeed ; and so do the little frogs 
in the swamp and the crickets and mice. 
Oh, there are very many little creatures 
who hide away from the light, as my 
foolish Little Boy would hide from the 
dark. But when the * friendly dark ' 
comes down they begin to sing and chirp 
and nm about and are very happy." 
"And do they go to bed by day?" 
" Yes, as little boys must in the sum- 
mer time; but it is easier for little boys 
and for their mothers and fathers to sleep 
in the night, isn't it? Just think how 




many 

friendly c 

thar beds and go to sleep. The dark is 

like a curtain shutting out the sun and 
making it cool and pleasant for tired 
little children." 

There were many such talks between 
the Little Boy and his mother, and after 
a while when he hesitated about going 
into a dark room his mother had only 
to say, *' Why of course you do not 
mind," and the Little Boy would say, 
" I do mind a Utile — but I'll go"; and 
by and by he did not even stop to think 
about it, for the Shadow of Fear no 
longer lurked for him among the shadows 
of the night time. 

But the thunderstorm stiU held its ter- 
rors. One evening the mother had left 
the children in bed and stepped out into 
her garden when the distant rumble of 
thunder and zig-zag flashes of lightning 
procl^med a coming storm. Knowing 
that the Little Soy would not be asleep 
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she returned to the nursery to find him 
clinging to Little Sister, his eyes wide 
with terror, " There," said Sister calmly, 
" I told you she'd come. She always 
comes when there's a thunderstorm." 

" Oh, I was so frightened, I don't 
Kke it." 

" But how pretty it is," said the 
mother, taking him in her arms. " Can't 
you see the sky there through the win- 
dow, all piled with gray clouds? Now 
watch and see how the lightning makes 
the clouds shine when it comes." 

" It's electricity, isn't it? " asked Little 
Sister. 

" Like our lights? " exclaimed the Lit- 
tle Boy. " Well, I don't mind the light- 
ning; it's the thunder," 

"But that sounds very grand. Do 
you know what makes it? " 

"I know," said Sister. "It's the 
lightning breaking the clouds to let the 
rain out." 

" Something like that," said mother. 



'' Like breaking pajjer bags? " ven.-* 
tured the Little Boy. Mother laughed. ] 
" Why, yes; when you blow into an 
empty bag and fill it with air and then 
break it, it does make a noise very like 
thunder, doesn't it? " 

And as they sat there watching the 
wonderful flashes of light and listening 
to the awesome rumbling, the mother 
tried to tell her children something of the 
mighty forces that were stirring the ele- 
ments so grandly. Then came a rush of 
wind with the first drops, which settled 
at last into a quiet rain, and to the music 
of that pleasant sound the little folks fell 



Next time there was a thunderstorm 
the Little Boy's interest in the phenome- 
non battled royally with his natural ter- 
ror, and gradually the latter abated and 
he could join Little Sister in her admira- 
tion of the lightning flashes. 

At last when Baby Brother showed 
some dawning fear of these summer 
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storms, the Little Boy would try to com- 
fort him, and the proof of his own 
growing courage came one day when the 
fiercest storm of the season was upon 
them. The mother happened to he alone 
in the house with the three children and 
she and Sister had hurried about closing 
windows and doors. Then the baby 
awoke and cried out in alarm at the fury 
of wind and rain which lashed the pane. 
The mother had taken him in her arms, 
when she thought of a forgotten upper 
wmdow. 

" I will go," said the Little Boy at 
once. " You stay with baby." And he 
ran up the stairs while the mother waited 
at the stair's foot hushing the little one. 

Soon the Little Boy came hurrying 
down. " I closed it," he said; " it wasn't 
much wet; I'm glad it didn't thunder 
while I was up there." 

The mother kissed him happily; she 
knew the cost of that little journey. 
Then she tried to be very brave herself 



and not let her own awe of the storm i 
trouble the calm that the others were \ 
iDee^Dg for baby's sake, and they sH sat 
together until the storm had spent its 
fury and the aun suddenly looked forth 
again. 

The Little Boy's dislike of harsh 
sounds also followed him past his baby- 
hood, but with a difference. Church bells 
grew sweet because of their peaceful 
meaning, whereas fire alarms were a 
source of great terror not to be soothed 
until the " fire out " signal had followed. 
" Suppose it should be this house," he 
would say. 

Harsh voices could be endured if they 
belonged to people who liked little boys, 
and strange places were interesting if 
only some dear familiar person held one's 
hand. 

The little fears were one by one left 
behind, and a new pleasure in independ- 
ent action dawned. The " scariness " of 
a lonely walk was pleasantly combated 
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by the pleasure and novelty of going all 
alone; and whenever he rather timidly 
suggested doing an errand or going any- 
where by himself, mother was quick to 
say, " Yes," and start him off. 

But the Shadow still hngered, only 
the fears took a less tangible form — 
" notions," as some impatient elder might 
have dubbed them. Certain doors he 
liked to have closed at nightfall or a 
curtain drawn, and one long vista of hall- 
way with a window at the end he hked 
to avoid " because," as he somewhat 
shamefacedly explained, "there's a star 
that troubles me.' 

The wide starry heavens gave him deep 
delight. He always wanted to gaze up 
.at them the last thing before going to 
bed, but that one star gazing in at him 
through the distant window seemed to 
hint of awesome mysteries that " trou- 
bled " his little spirit. 

On the other hand he thoroughly en- 
joyed' shivering over fairy story terrors 




delighted 
breadth escapes of " Jack the Giant ] 
Killer," and hia kind; but a pathetic 
story of a lost dog or a homeless child 
would make him utterly miserable. The 
latter suflFering might have been his own; 
but the exaggerated adventures of the 
fairy people were too far removed from 
his familiar world to cause even a bad 
dream. They could simply awaken the 
pleasant shivers of " scariness." 

So when he and Little Sister made the 
acquaintance of dear " Peter Pan," the 
mother warned him beforehand that the 
pirates would look very fierce and terrible 
but that they would be very funny, too. 
At the first sight of " Captain Hook," 
the Little Boy hid his eyes on her shoulder. 
"Oh, you're missing something I" whis- 
pered mother, and he ventured to peep 
through his fingers. In a moment he was 
saying, " Oh, I like them, I like them! " 
and his cry of delight when " Hook " was 
hurled overboard into the jaws of the 
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crocodile must have reached the ears of 
happy " Peter " himself. 

A week or so later when they were 
walking together, " Do you know," said 
the Little Boy, " when I go up this path 
I can almost see the pirates looking at 
me out of the woods 1" 

"How delightful!" exclaimed the 
mother. 

" Yes," he agreed, to her surprise and 
relief, "I Hkeitl" 

" Wouldn't it he even nicer," she sug- 
gested, " to see dear Peter Pan himself 
laughing at us from among the trees? " 
That beautiful embodiment of the spirit 
of joy she would rather have captured as 
a companion for her queer Little Boy. 

The Shadow of Fear had never 
touched the child's moral courage be- 
cause he had never been taught to fear 
his father or mother. If he had done 
a wrong thing or met with any accident 
he would always come and tell. Indeed 
he could not be happy until he had 



unburdened himself, but his eyes would < 
close under a glance of reproach, and a ] 
sharp word of reproof would bring his 
hands to his ears. The mother saw how 
easily this timid nature might be led 
through fear to deceit and falsehood, and 
she strove to govern him through his keen 
aflFections and to keep his frankness and 
confidence unspoiled. 

Would the day ever dawn for him 
when the Shadow of Fear should be ban- 
ished altogether? 

The Little Boy had learned to say 
the Twenty-third Psalm and hked to re- 
peat it each night when he had finished 
his brief prayer. His love of rhythm 
made him take pleasure in the beautiful 
sentences even though their meaning was 
in part a mystery. 

One evening when some vague fear 
was troubling him the child's father came 
in. 

" Why, Little Boy," he said, " just a 
few minutes ago I heard you saying, ' I 
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will fear no evil, for Thou art with me/ 
Do you not know what the words mean? 
You must not say * I will fear no evil ' 
if you are going to be afraid." 

It was some time later that on going to 
bed one night he asked to have the hall 
light left burning — a thing long since 
given up. " Why do you want it? " 
asked the mother surprised. " I'd rather 
have it," he repeated. 

Dear Little Boy," said the mother, 

you have just been saying, * The Lord 
is my Shepherd,' surely you do not want 
the light left burning." 

" Yes, I want it," he maintained. 

" Very well," said the mother. " I will 
leave it. Good-night, dear." 

But in a few moments he called her 
back. " You can put out the light," he 
said, drawing her face down for a kiss. 
" The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want a light/' 

The Little Boy had thought it out for 
himself; that phrase, " I shall not want," 







should 

shepherd; with that good Friend caring 
for him so wonderfully he must not be 
foolish. At last he was trying, in his 
own small fashion, to push aside the 
Shadow of Fear; in the child's unques- 
tioning way he was beginning to feel the 
presence of the great protecting Love, 

Just as in babyhood his mother's voice, 
his father's arms had banished the 
Shadow; just as the warm hximan love 
had held him close when tangible fears 
assailed him, so now the Larger Love 
must help him to meet the mysterious 
fears which the soul has to face — ^the 
troubling of the spirit which even a little 
child may know. 

There was promise in that small strug- 
gle for courage. It was the dawning of 
a child's sweet confidence in the perfect 
Love which casteth out Fear. 
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THE LITTLE BOOM 

Do you remember that first cosy nest 
You called your own — 

Your little room? " 



rpHE Little Boy treasured a little 
^ dream. Some day he was going to 
have a room all his own. 

Sister had such a room. In Sister's 
room there were roses on the wall and 
rosy curtains at the window. When the 
room was new Sister liked to show it to 
every visitor. " This is my own room," 
she would say, and one day the Little 
Boy, hearing her, had run into the closet 
of the room exclaiming, "And this is 
my closet ! " 

Then the mother, who heard the wist- 
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fill -rcSce, knew that be, too, had begun to 
long for a little room, — a room all Ida 
own. 

" Little Boy," she said, " some day you 
shall hare a httle room, too, when you are 
older." 

So the Little Boy began to dream and 
plan for his room. 

"Where shall it be?" he asked once, 
a long time after. " There isn't any 
room left." 

" We will have to make a new one," 
said mother. " Perhaps we can finish a 
little room in a corner of the small attic." 

So they went up to see about it. It 
was a funny hllle attic, with two win- 
dows, one at either end, and low, dark 
eaves. 

" I would hke this end," said the Little 
Boy, pointing to the sunny south win- 
dow, " but I don't want those to show," 
and he touched a row of paint cans and 
bottles which had been stored on a shelf 
over the window. 
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" No, we will take those away," said 
mother. 

" And will I have to have those places 
in my room?" and he pointed to the 
dark eaves. 

" Oh, no, we will have the carpenter 
come and build walls, and open the roof 
and put in another window, so that there 
will be plenty of light and sunshine." 

" And will I have a door and a key of 
my own?" 

Mother nodded, and the Little Boy 
clapped his hands. " When can the car- 
penter come? " he asked; but then mother 
looked doubtful. 

" I am afraid he cannot come just yet," 
she said. " You can be thinking and 
planning for your little room, but we 
will have to save some money before we 
can ask the carpenter to come and make 
it." 

The Little Boy was suddenly grave. 
"Why will we need the money?" he 
asked. 




" To pay the carpenter. That is tb 
way he earns his living, you know." 

" And how shall we gel the money? ** 

" We will have to earn it, too. Fapa 
will earn some, and perhaps mother can." 

" How can you earn money? " 

Mother smiled. " Well, perhaps I 
can write some stories," she said. 

"And I can black shoes!" exclaimed 
the Little Boy. " You write stories and 
I will black shoes." And the question 
being thus satisfactorily settled they went 
downstairs. 

The Little Boy was happy in planning 
and working for his little room, and at 
last, after a very long time, the car- 
penter did come one bright fall morn- 
ing, with his box of tools and a pile of 
lumber. The Little Boy did not care to 
play that day. It was wonderful to 
watch the carpenter. How boldly he cut 
a hole in the roof where the new window 
was to be, and how quickly he set the 
posts in place! The Little Boy thought 
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that he would like to be a carpenter 
himself. 

" Oh, mother," he exclaimed joyfully, 
" I used to think I never really would 
have that little room, and now it's almost 
done I" 

Yet, after all, it was many days that 
the carpenter worked. When the Little 
Boy came home from school each noon 
he would hurry upstairs to see what had 
been accomplished in his absence, and at 
last a day came when he found the car- 
penter's tools packed in their box again. 

" Is my little room done? " he asked 
eagerly. 

" The carpenter's work is done," said 
mother, " but now the painter will have 
to come." 

"Oh, yes," said the Little Boy, and 
he helped carry out the bits of boards and 
brush up the shavings. And he felt of 
the four walls of his little room, behind 
which the attic eaves were shut away, 
and opened and closed the door, and tried 



the two small windows of the low dormer, 
— delightful little windows that opened , 
outwud; and below these new windows 
was a broad seat, — a seat that opened and 
became a box to hold the Little Boy's 
toys. 

" Can the painter come to-morrow? " 
asked the Little Boy. 

Yes, the painter came next day with 
his cans and brushes. " And what color 
do you want, Little Boy? "mother asked. 
" What color will you have the wood and 
the ceiling in your little room? " 

" I want yellowl " said the Little Boy 
promptly. 

So the painter mixed a soft, pretty 
yellow in one of his pails, and soon the 
wood in the new httle room reflected the 
light of the sunshine which danced in at 
the new windows. 

" And now we will go and choose a 
a paper," said mother. 

"Can I choose it all myself?" asked 
the Little Boy. 
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" Of course, it is for your own little 
room," said mother." 

So they went together to the store 
where wall papers were sold, and a pleas- 
ant man showed them many bright 
things, but still the Little Boy shook his 
head. 

At last he saw a large landscape paper 
with trees and a lake and a boat. " I 
like that," he said. 

" I'm afraid it is too big for your small 
walls," said mother. 

" Yes, I'm 'fraid it is, but I like it," he 
sighed. 

Then the man knew what the Little 
Boy wanted. He went to a shelf and 
brought down a new roll and spread it 
out, and this paper was covered with 
beautiful pictures of happy children. 

There were little boys in green suits 
and little girls in yellow dresses, and they 
were dancing and running and skipping 
about ; some were blowing horns and beat- 
ing drums, others driving in a dog cart 




- skating < 

umbrella 
another going up the hill for water, — 

and each separate, happy little picture 
was twined about fay a wandering Ut of 
green vine that rambled all over the 
paper. 

The Little Boy's eyes sparkled, and 
he clapped his hands. " That is just 
what I want I" he declared. 

So they carried the paper home, and 
next morning the paper hanger came and 
began his work just as the Little Boy 
was starting for school. It was not a 
very big httle room, and so the walls were 
covered and the scraps brushed up and 
carried away before noon. 

When the Little Boy returned from 
school mother met him with a kiss. " The 
paper hanger has gonel " she said. 

" Oh," cried the Little Boy, '* my room 
is all done now I" 

He started for the stairs; then he 
paused and held out his hand. " You 
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come, too," he said. So they went up 
together. 

The little door at the head of the stairs 
stood open invitingly, but the Little Boy 
walked slowly, his hand in his mother's. 
As they reached the landing his eyes did 
not seek the open door. Instead he 
paused and looked the other way, his 
sensitive face flushed and quivering. 

The pause was significant. The moth- 
er's heart thrilled responsi vely ; she knew 
just how his little spirit was moved; 
she knew his very thoughts; but neither 
of them spoke. 

The Little Boy was about to behold 
the realization of a dream. For just the 
space of that brief pause he must turn 
his face away, — delay the coming of that 
wonderful moment. 

For an instant he held his mother's 
hand; then he turned, and childish de- 
light had its way with him. The happy 
little yellow-gowned giris matched the 
yellow paint and sloping ceiling, and the 




i matched t 
boughs outside! 

" My little room is donel My little 
room is donel " sang the Little Boy, and 
Sister came up to sing and dance with 
him. 

That afternoon father put down the 
straw carpet while the Little Boy held 
the tacks. 

'* This makes me think of my first 
room. Little Boy," he said. 

" Did you have a little room, too? " 
asked the Little Boy, eagerly. 

*' Yes, when I was just about as old 
as you. It wasn't so pretty a room as 
this, but I was very proud of it, and 
as happy as you are." 

The next day was Saturday, so there 
was no school, and all that day the Little 
Boy was busy setting his room in order. 
He helped Sister make up the small 
white bed, and he spread out his treas- 
ures on the low white bureau. 

" That bureau belonged to me when I 
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was a Kttle girl," said mother. " It stood 
in my first little room." 

" You had a little room, tool " he ex- 
claimed. " Seems to me everybody had 
a little room once." 

Mother helped him hang his pictures 
and arrange the books on his low table, 
and grandmamma brought some cur- 
tains for the windows, — white curtains 
sprinkled over with wee yellow rosebuds. 

That evening there were no delays at 
bedtime. The Little JBoy went proudly 
up to his room, and when in bed at last and 
the light turned out he drew his mother's 
face close. " The first night in my little 
room," he whispered. " Oh, I shall like 
to sleep here I I'm so glad it's done," and 
" Thank you, God," he murmured, shyly, 
after repeating his brief prayer. 

It was wonderful to lie there in the 
dark and remember that he was in his 
own room, for sleep would not come at 
once; and it was even more beautiful te 
awaken in the morning and see the apple 
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I bonghs outside all bright with their red^^| 
burden of fruit, and the sun streaming 
in to greet the little green and yellow 
boys and girls on the wall. 

" There's only one thing that troubles 
me," he told mother. " I wish, in the 
place by my bed,. the man hadn't started 
the paper just the way he did at the 
top. It leaves a row of little legs hang- 
ing from the ceihngi " But in spite of 
the legs he liked to lie in bed and watch 
the boys and girls and listen to the stories 
they seemed to tell him. 

Every day brought some new treasure 
for the new room — a chair from grandpa, 
a picture from auntie, a scrap basket, 
all his own. His toys were arranged in 
the window-seat box, but alas ! little 
brother crept up one day and opened 
the box and pulled everything out. The 
Little Boy was distressed, for he had 
put them away with great care, and 
he was an orderly Little Boy, as boys 
go- 
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But father came to the rescue. He 
brought a little brass padlock and screwed 
it on the box and gave the Little Boy 
the key. " Now when baby wants some- 
thing to play with you can give it to 
him yourself," he said. Father knew 
that big little boys who take care of their 
things should have safe places to keep 
them, where small little brothers who do 
not know enough to be careful may not 
go without asking. Then father and the 
Little Boy decided to put a nail in the 
top of the window where the key to the 
padlock could hang, and after that the 
toys were safe. 

The little room was the Little Boy's 
own place. Often he was glad to take 
little brother up there to play with him; 
but it was his own place. His love of 
beauty was satisfied by the cheerful walls 
and pictures, and by the lovelier world 
without. One window looked down on 
mother's garden, the other into the heart 
of the apple tree, red with apples now, but 



soon to be weighted with snow fleece, and! 
later still, when spring returned, a nest 1 
of fragrant blossoms. When he was 
bigger, the Little Boy reflected, he might 
be able to climb from the windowinto the 
apple tree I The birds came to the win- 
dow sometimes and looked ciuiously in at 
the little room. 

" This is my nest," he told the birds. 

It was a good place to come to when 
he wanted to be quiet and read, or to 
play alone. It was his retreat in gusts 
of childish grief or disappointment; it 
was the best place to fly to when the 
Xdttle Boy grew angry or passionate 
and needed to be alone to find himself 
again. 

It was his own little room. There- 
fore he was responsible for its order. He 
cared for it himself, even to the weekly 
sweeping, for mother said that boys 
should know how to do those things. 
He could arrange his belongings as he 
diose, and play any legitimate indoor 
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game there, but at the close of the day 
he must leave it in order, and he usually 
took pride in keeping it so. 

It was his own little room, where he 
could stay alone or take his friends; 
where he could leave the door ajar for 
chance visitors, or close it behind him and 
turn the key when he went out. 

It was his own little room, — ^the outer 
visible symbol of his little individual self, 
which he must also learn to keep in order, 
and which must come to know the bless- 
ings and beauty of that truest freedom 
which is ever walled about by wholesome 
self-restraint. 

It was his own little room, and against 
all comers he might close the door, but for 
two there was always entrance: if father 
or mother knocked, the key turned back 
instantly in its lock, the door flew 
open. 

And as a little child learns by symbols, 
these two prayed in their hearts that it 
might always be so ; for every little room 




Soul. And would not the door of th 
Little Room ever spring open as gladly 
to the touch of Love? 
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